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HOMES FOR THE LABOURING CLASSES. 
By H. W. Rumsey, Esq., CHELTENHAM. 


LL careful inquirers into the condition of workmen and 
their families, whether in town or country, seem to agree 
that a thorough reform in their dwellings is one of the most 
pressing wants of the age. We hear a great deal about the 
progress of civilisation, but (as was truly said by a Poor Law 
Guardian at a recent meeting of the Society of Arts), “ civilisa- 
tion, in the highest sense of the word, appears to be retrograding 
as regards the home accommodation of the working classes.” It 
is now generally admitted, that no very extensive change i in this 
respect, no change at all adequate to the necessities of the case, 
can be effected without some sort of help from the Legislature ; 
help which may have to be afforded in several directions, and by 
several methods. 

The most zealous worshippers of that political idol—Laissez- 
faire—are obliged to confess, that in this matter voluntary effort 
has been fairly tried, and has failed to provide for more than a 
smal] fraction of the great emergency; although the experi- 
ments which have been made are rendering important service to 
the good cause, by showing more clearly what to aim at, and 
what to avoid, in future undertakings. 

Several projects for improving and building homes for the 
working classes are now before the public, and three or four are 
under the consideration of Parliament. Some are merely pallia- 
tive, though useful, measures; such as plans for purchasing 
ruinous, foul, and crowded dwellings, in order to alter and adapt 
them for decent occupants. These efforts, it appears, will be 
aided by the Treasury Bill, brought in by Mr. Childers, and I 
need not advert again to them. 

In the following remarks I shall avoid all reference to finan- 
cial considerations, my object being to call attention to the main 
requisites of a real, permanent, and general reformation in the 
housing of the poor; namely (1), the destruction of those 
wretched dwellings which are incurable nests of disease and 
crime; and (2) the erection, on proper sites, of well-planned and 
healthy houses, sufficient in number and accommodation, not 
only for the dislodged masses, but also for the large additions 
continually making to our town populations, These two require- 
ments are, or ought to be, inseparable parts of one measure. 
The former has already been tried without the latter, not indeed 
tentatively for the benefit of the miserable inmates of con- 
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354 THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
demned dwellings, but simply in the cold-blooded economy of 
speculation, as a first step to the extension of railways, docks, 
commercial structures, and public improvements, in the metro- 
polis and other populous towns. 

It is almost needless to repeat, what has been so often stated 
on unquestionable authority, that the overcrowding, the social 
degradation, the physical sufferings, and the mortality of the 
»oor have been fearfully aggravated by these structural changes. 
{ proceed at once, therefore, to notice some characteristics of 
the various plans which have been lately proposed, observing, in 
limine, that the promoters of each scheme demand a distinct and 
special machinery, that each party proceeds without regard to 
the views of the others, and that each seems to have some points 
of conflict with the rest. 

1. There are those who wish Parliament to aid the efforts of 
working men, members of freehold land societies or building 
societies, to supply themselves with houses, by extending the 
legal powers of those societies, under the control of municipal or 
local authorities. Mr. Beggs represents this party. From ex- 
tensive observation, he is convinced that there is a very large 
class which, by the aid of railways, could and gladly would 
escape from the densely-crowded centres of population to 
suburban districts, if the societies to which these men belong 
were empowered to purchase land within a certain distance for 
building purposes. 

2. There are those, represented by Lord Carnarvon and Mr. 
Hughes, who ask Parliament to compel railway companies and 
other associations for commercial enterprise or public benefit to 
provide suitable house accommodation, within accessible dis- 
tances, for the working people evicted by those companies or 
bodies in their preliminary demolitions. 

3. There are others, represented by Mr. Torrens, who ask 
Parliament to impose on municipal, parochial, and other local 
authorities the obligation of purchasing and pulling down 
streets, alleys, and houses, unfit for human habitation, and of 
erecting “permanent and healthful houses suitable for the 
accommodation of persons subsisting by daily or weekly wages” 
(clause 5); the cost of these improvements to be defrayed by 
advances from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, on 
security of the local rates, and to be repaid by annual instal- 
ments in thirty years. 

4. Again, the Government proposes to extend the powers 
granted by the “ Labourin Cen Lodging-houses Act of 
1851 ;” also by enabling the Public Works Leen Commissioners 
to make advances to local authorities, commissioners, companies, 
and employers, for the purchase of land and the erection of 
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labourers’ dwellings; and by empowering such persons and 
authorities to accomplish their object by a variety of existing 
legal provisions. The period of loan is to be extended to forty 
years. 

Thus we find that these several reformers contemplate at 
least four different kinds of agency; the workmen themselves 
in building societies, railway and other companies, local autho- 
rities, and capitalists or employers—both the Government and 
Mr. Torrens proposing that the undertakings should be aided by 
national loans. 

I. While, to a certain extent, we may reasonably support all 
these demands for legislative aid, and while we hail the employ- 
ment of many means towards so good an end, we are justified in 
calling for a preliminary inquiry respecting the PLACEs in which 
it is proposed to erect new | sa Ao 

Mr. Tate would confine the artisans and their families to 
the already crowded areas of town jurisdictions. 

Mr. Hughes and Mr. Beggs would enable them to settle, if 
they preferred it, in the more airy and thinly populated suburbs. 

The Government leaves open the question of site, although 
the title of their measure indicates “ populous places.” 

Now, before any Bill is passed which determines the localisa- 
tion of new dwellings, it is of the greatest moment that this 
question should be thoroughly considered, lest a new source of 
evils and another class of abuses be legally and permanently 
established. 

Whether the proposed sites be in or out of towns, or by what- 
ever persons or authorities they may be chosen, if they are 
radically and incurably bad—owing, for instance, to natural 
malaria, lowness of level, or dampness of soil—the social and 
sanitary objects of the improved dwellings will be defeated. 

Again, if, in addition to natural defects of site, there is exces- 
sive density of population; if crowded and unhealthy dwellings 
in the centre of a populous city are to be swept away, only to 
make room for houses of a better sort on the same sites—houses in 
which an equal, or perhaps a greater, number of human beings 
are to be massed on improved principles, the ultimate failure of 
the plan, as regards its highest purposes, will be still more 
certain. 

I am not now about to dilate upon the effects of mere density 
of population, or to prove its connexion with sickness, mortality, 

yauperism, turbulence, drunkenness, and crime of all sorts. 

he statistics of this question, though very imperfect, and liable 
at present to error, show, prima facie, that moral and physical 
evil does almost invariably accompany the undue aggregation of 
inhabitants upon a limited area; and this, independently of the 
overcrowding of persons in single rooms or houses. 
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It is remarkable that even many sanitary reformers, not to say 
the uninstructed public, are very unwilling to admit mere density 
of population as a main cause of disease, &c.* One of the ablest 
of the metropolitan officers of health seems to be so oblivious of the 
physiological effects of condensing the population, that he pro- 
— “without adding to the area of the metropolis, to provide 
1ealthy house accommodation for another million of inhabitants.” 
In other words, he would diminish the average supply of oxygen 
to each inhabitant by twenty-five per cent. A certain amount of at- 
mospheric air we all know to be indispensable to healthy existence. 
If rm air over a given surface be shared by too many breathers, 
there is, of course, too little oxygen supplied for the maintenance 
of the life of each. Moreover, air which has been in contact 
with effete or decomposing organic matter, is found to have lost 
its oxidising property. The oxygen itself becomes inert, ozone 
disappears—as experiments by Dr. Richardson and others have 
abundantly proved. The practical application of this scientific 
discovery to the subject in ewer is obvious enough. 

In enactments for the building or rebuilding of houses for the 
working classes, security should be taken by Parliament not only 
that marshy ground, bad soils, and low levels shall be avoided, 
as far as possible, but also, that in places wherein the number of 
persons housed upon a certain surface of land shall be shown to 
ve decidedly in excess of a safe maximum—where, in other 
words, there are too many inhabitants to an acre—the density of 
population shall be reduced, and the number of residents in any 
new dwellings restricted, under well-considered regulations.+ 

All future building projects ought to be controlled on the 
principle of dispersing overcrowded populations and enlarging 
areas of habitation. The greater speed and more abundant 
facilities of locomotion afforded by the railway system would 
amply justify the Legislature in enforcing that principle, which 
need involve neither inconvenience nor loss to employers or 
workmen. Yet, if the measure proposed by Mr. Torrens is to 


* In some recently published comments, very ably written, on mortality from typhus 
in Liverpool, the author confesses his astonishment, that notwithstanding all the 
sanitary improvements in that great town, its vast enterprises for sewerage and water- 
supply, its hygienic inspection and purification, and its many natural advantages, it 
still ranks the highest of all towns in the kingdom as to rate of mortality. Casting 
about for some explanation of this bad pre-eminence, he oyerlooks the fact which 
stares him in the face, namely, that Liverpool displays by far the greatest density of 
population of any provincial town in England. This density seems, then, to be as 
clearly a cause of the high rate of mortality, as overcrowding is acknowledged to be 
the specific cause of typhus. 

t “The maximum density should be fixed by law at 50,000 persons to the square 
mile, or 80 to the acre.”—Health and Sickness of Town Populations, 1846, p. 9. 
“Chague habitant doit jouir au moins de 40 métres carrés de terrain” (that is, 48 
square yards, or 100 persons to the acre).—Micuen Levy. Hygiene Publique, vol. ii., 
p. 572, 1850. 
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be carried into effect in its present form, if the ground to be 
cleared under the provisions of his Bill is to be again occupied 
by large blocks of model lodging-houses, one of the chief causes 
of physical and moral degeneracy will remain in full force. 

“The piling up of living animals, layer upon layer—as men, 
women, and children are piled up in the numerous flats of these 
lofty buildings—cannot materially alter their noxious influence, 
as breathers and exhalers, on the atmosphere above a given 
surface of ground. The horizontal movements of air, the high 
winds, which act so freely and beneficially in country districts, 
and which, to some extent, diminish the bad effects of town 
aggregation, are checked by the height and magnitude of the 
blocks. And even if the circulation of the air be not wholly 
obstructed, yet if numbers of such enormous structures are to 
be built in close proximity, as some of their defenders propose, 
the air blown into any block must have been previously vitiated 
by passing its neighbours. The multiplication of these family 
barracks, so as vastly to increase the already excessive density of 
population, is surely a very alarming prospect, socially and phy- 
sically, for the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

“1 do not admit the validity of any statistics—e.g., of death- 
rates and sickness returns relating to these ‘ model dwellings.’ For 
some time after they are opened, their inmates are sure to be the 
best, physically and morally, of the working classes. The most 
thrifty, decent, and industrious, and therefore the most healthy, 
are the first to secure the advantages of clean and civilised apart- 
ments. To infer, from a relatively low ratio of deaths, &c., for 
a short period of time, that this principle of housing is the best 
that could be adopted, would be certainly to jump at a most ill- 
founded and illogical conclusion.”* 

The obvious conclusion from these and many other factst and 
arguments seems to be, that in providing for a better distribution 
of the masses, as large a proportion of the working people as can 
conveniently live’ out of town should be stall housed in 
suburban districts. 

Objections have been raised to this extradition of overcrowded 
populations, but none, in my opinion, that may not be easily dis- 
posed of. To some of them I would now briefly reply. 

Ist Objection. “ Workmen ought not to be removed from the 
elevating and civilising influences of town life.” 

* Extract from my letter to the President of the Metropolitan Association of Health 
Officers, Journal of Social Science, March, 1866, p. 277. 

t An example of the benefit resulting from a reduction of the ratio of density is 
shown in Dr. Letheby’s Reports on the City of London, where, in the last ten years, 
the population has declined from 129,922 to 114,472, and the inhabited houses from 
pe — and at the same time the average rate of mortality from 23.8 to 
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* In some recently published comments, very ably written, on mortality from typhus 
in Liverpool, the author confesses his astonishment, that notwithstanding all the 
sanitary improvements in that great town, its vast enterprises for sewerage and water- 
supply, its hygienic inspection and purification, and its many natural advantages, it 
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be carried into effect in its present form, if the ground to be 
cleared under the provisions of his Bill is to be again occupied 
by large blocks of model lodging-houses, one of the chief causes 
of physical and moral degeneracy will remain in full force. 

“The piling up of living animals, layer upon layer—as men, 
women, and children are piled up in the numerous flats of these 
lofty buildings—cannot materially alter their noxious influence, 
as breathers and exhalers, on the atmosphere above a given 
surface of ground. The horizontal movements of air, the high 
winds, which act so freely and beneficially in country districts, 
and which, to some extent, diminish the bad effects of town 
aggregation, are checked by the height and magnitude of the 
blocks. And even if the circulation of the air he not wholly 
obstructed, yet if numbers of such enormous structures are to 
be built in close proximity, as some of their defenders propose, 
the air blown into any block must have been previously vitiated 
by passing its neighbours. The multiplication of these family 
barracks, so as vastly to increase the already excessive density of 
population, is surely a very alarming prospect, socially and phy- 
sically, for the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

“JT do not admit the validity of any statistics—e.g., of death- 
rates and sickness returns relating to these ‘ model dwellings.’ For 
some time after they are opened, their inmates are sure to be the 
best, physically and morally, of the working classes. The most 
thrifty, decent, and industrious, and therefore the most healthy, 
are the first to secure the advantages of clean and civilised apart- 
ments. To infer, from a relatively low ratio of deaths, &c., for 
a short period of time, that this principle of housing is the best 
that could be adopted, would be certainly to jump at a most ill- 
founded and illogical conclusion.”* 

The obvious conclusion from these and many other factst and 
arguments seems to be, that in providing for a better distribution 
of the masses, as large a proportion of the working people as can 
conveniently live’ out of town should be pale housed in 
suburban districts. 

Objections have been raised to this extradition of overcrowded 
populations, but none, in my opinion, that may not be easily dis- 
posed of. To some of them I would now briefly reply. 

Ist Objection. “ Workmen ought not to be removed from the 
elevating and civilising influences of town life.” 

* Extract from my letter to the President of the Metropolitan Association of Health 
Officers, Journal of Social Science, March, 1866, p. 277. 

t An example of the benefit resulting from a reduction of the ratio of density is 
shown in Dr. Letheby’s Reports on the City of London, where, in the last ten years, 
the population has declined from 129,922 to 114,472, and the inhabited houses from 


14,706 to 13,478, and at the same time the average rate of mortality from 23.8 to 
23.3 per 1000. 
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What these influences are may be best known by a close 
inspection of the localities in which the labourers now live, and 
the public-houses to which they resort after work-hours. Mr. 
Beggs very fairly ridicules the notion that he was proposing “ to 
convert men into savages, by inducing them to leave the busy 
and thriving localities of Whitechapel and Bethnal Green, with 
all the beneficent influences which abound in those regions.”* 
He shows that by the purchase of estates and their division into 
allotments, already effected on the Great Eastern and other lines 
of railway, facilities are given to the denizens of towns to get out 
into districts where all the more desirable elements of civilisation 
are amply provided. There are few well-ordered suburban vil- 
lages in England without the church and the chapel, the school 
and the wor king man’s club and the cottage garden. The 
admirable results of the separate cottage abode as compared with 
the town barracks are most convincingly shown in the recently 
published work, “ Le Travail,” by M. Jules Simon. The settle- 
ment of Mulhouse, in France, is perhaps the most decisive ex- 
periment that has yet been made, and it may serve to silence 
this class of objectors. 

2. “ It is inconvenient and costly to the workman to reside at 
some miles distance from the work-place or labour-market.” 

This objection has already been met to some extent, and may 


be more a removed, by the extension of railways into 
towns, and by the ee workmen’s trains which carry the 


labourer six or eight miles towards his place of work, in the 
same time that he would formerly have spent in walking one 
mile. It is not the actual distance but the time spent in tra- 
versing it, that justifies the objection; and this time may be 
still further shortened. 

It was a mistake, and a perverse one, to represent settlements 
in the outskirts of towns, as necessarily increasing the cost of 
labour, and inflicting loss and inconvenience on the working 
classes—as though it were proposed to drive them out of town 
by compulsory legislation. The success of experiments already 
made (under all the disadv antages arising from the present state 
of the law on the subject), and the aia feasibility of more 
extensive undertakings of the same kind, entitle the project to 
candid, and indeed to favourable treatment. 

It is true that railways do not yet meet all the requirements 
of a large system of suburban residence ; it is also true that 
many of the older railways have hitherto made no adequate 
provision for workmen, still less for their dwellings. But it 
must be remembered that the proposed villages cannot come 
suddenly into existence; and that while they are forming, rail- 

* Social Science Review, March, 1866, p. 206. 
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way companies would have time and opportunity to complete 
their lines, and to make other necessary arrangements for the 
convenience of the classes to be assisted. As regards railway ac- 
commodation for working men, we must be satisfied for the 
present with the action taken by the Government. 

If the proposals of Mr. Hughes went too far, by creating a 
new sort of tenant-right, they were nevertheless based on a most 
equitable and reasonable principle—namely, that companies, 
persons, and corporations, who destroy the dwellings of the poor 
intra limites, should be compelled to provide them with improved 
dwellings extra limites. 

This principle has been supported by the Society of Arts,* 
and pet ser we by some of our ablest statesmen. 

It appears that, as far as London is concerned, no future 
railway Vil is to pass without provision for the penny train at 
suitable hours. Competition may probably secure the co-opera-~ 
tion of the established lines; but in time, recusant companies 
ought to be compelled to provide conveyance at convenient 
hours and prices ; and all should be empowered to obtain land, 
on which to build labourers’ dwellings near their stations, and 
within convenient distances from towns. 

3. “ Workmen like to dine with their families.” This objec- 
tion must have been made by some theorist, ignorant of the 
fact, that at present comparatively few workmen think of dining 
with ‘their families. Neither the provision nor the cooking of 
food in the houses and lodgings of the poor are such as to 
induce the man to attempt to “ dine with his family.” 

But the metropolis and other first-class towns now supply to 
the labourer and artizan a means of feeding at mid-day, which 
is incomparably more attractive and more wholesome. 

Common dining-halls, such as those in Fleet-street, and the 
superior establishments of the kind in Glasgow and Birming- 
ham, provide workmen with better food, at once more econo- 
mically and more comfortably, than the majority can possibly 
command at their own houses. 

Again, those more frugal and respectable labourers who can 
manage to provide home comforts in a better dwelling, will 
enjoy them all the more, after work done, at even-tide, in a pure 
air and quiet neighbourhood. 

4. “The workmen themselves have objected to suburban sites 
on railways.” 

Admitting this to be true in the case of a body of men em- 


* See the admirable Report of their Committee (Journal of the Society of Arts, 
May 12th, 1865). The workmen’s trains of the Metropolitan Railway are, it is said, 
a marked success; and we are told that, on the London, Chatham and Dover lines, 
“the number of workmen carried by these trains has increased week by week.” 
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ployed to support some metropolitan scheme, it is sufficient to 
reply, that another and a larger body have practically pronounced 
in favour of extra-municipal accommodation, by renting cottages 
out of town, and using the penny train. The number of this 
class is on the increase. 

Doubtless there are many working men, without information 
as to the physiological effects of crowding, strongly biased by 
habit and associations, and incompetent, in this matter, to judge 
of their own best interests, and these may for the present prefer 
lodgings in metropolitan blocks. As education extends among 
this class, and as the good effects of a better mode of habitation 
become more widely known, their objections will cease, and they 
will follow the growing exodus. 

This is a matter on which the Legislature ought not to be in- 
fluenced by resolutions adopted by clubs and committees held at 
the public-houses of the metropolis. 

A certain proportion of workmen, | grant, must always live in 
the midst of a crowd—among factories, docks, and warehouses— 
although this proportion is = not so large as has been re- 
presented. A limited number of town blocks should, no doubt, 
be provided ; “ but the size, height, and human contents of these 
blocks should be under certain restrictions, and especially they 
should not be built near together, or in rows or streets.” 

If. I am thus led to a second point demanding attention, before 
any building project is sanctioned by Parliament: I mean the 
necessity of more stringent regulations as to the plans, materials, 
and construction of labourers’ dwellings.* 

No one who travels through the outskirts of London and other 
large towns, can fail to be struck with the wretched appearance 
of the badly-built cottages and rows of mere huts, hich are 
springing up like mushrooms in all directions. 

Here it is that building speculators of the lowest order, and 
hordes of wanderers, who escape from populous places for want 
of room, and from country parishes for want of remunerative 
employment, combine to make the border territory between town 
a country the worst regulated, and in some respects the most 
dangerous, of all districts. Again, the atrociously bad condition 
of the cottages of rural labourers in most country districts, is 
well known to those who visit them, officially or voluntarily; and 
it has been thoroughly and fathfully exposed in the Seventh 
Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council. 

{ would, therefore, urge the importance of, extending a well- 
considered code of building regulations to the whole of Great 
Britain. Granting that the several requirements and conditions 
of building must vary considerably in dense and sparse popula- 

* See Essays on State Medicine, pp. 16, 17. 
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tions, and in different parts of the country, according to climate, 
soil, and materials, &c.; granting also that the same details 
of regulation would be. in: applic able both to the town lodging- 
house and to the rural cottage; there, nevertheless, seems to be 
no reason whatever why some department of Government com- 
petent to deal with the question, should not be authorised to 
draw up provisions suited to various localities, and made impera- 
tive upon the governing bodies of towns, districts, or counties. 
A general Building Act isan essential—I may say an indispen- 
sable—accompaniment to any Act for promoting better dwellings 
for the working classes. 

The sites of condemned houses, when cleared, should either 
be resold under stringent conditions as to the sanitary c 
struction of the houses to be — on them, and the number of 
persons to be accommodated, or be thrown open to the public 
and planted for recreation ae Every possible inducement 
consistent with sound policy should, I repeat, be offered to local 
authorities, to companies, capitalists, and employers of labour, 
and to the workmen themselves, to extend the present too 
limited areas of towns. 

Here I would observe, in passing, that the present irrational 
restriction of certain political privileges to those who reside 
within the boundaries of boroughs, operates powerfully in pre- 
moting an injurious aggregation of inhabitants—injurious not 
only to health and morals, but also to the pecuniary interests of 
the working classes, by raising extravagantly the rental of ill- 
conditioned house property. 

The builders of suburban cottages, whoever they may be 
should be required to report all particulars as to site, plans, 
building materials, water-supply, Redman number of persons 
to be housed, &c. These reports should be made to competent 
authorities, empowered to disallow the erection of unhealthy 
dwellings, as well as to register and inspect, from time to time, 
such as may be built. Both proprietors and tenants should be 
subject to civie regulations, and to right of entry by official 
visitors. 

III. Such considerations carry us on to the question of juris- 
diction; and here I regret that I cannot avoid criticising the 
main features of the Bill proposed by Mr. Torrens. 

His measure would apply only to towns and parishes in which 
there is a Board of some sort for local sanitary management. All 
building or rebuilding is to be done within the limits of the local 
jurisdiction. It is obviously intended that the new dwellings 
shall be erected on the very spot, “on the same or some adjacent 
site.” (Cl. 7.) However vile that site may be, however unfit for 
human habitation, it must be used for the new dwellings. Nay, 
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worse, the number of persons to be accommodated must be “ not 
less than that of the persons and families previously residing in 
the houses which shall have been previously removed.” (Cl. 7.) 

Thus, the social and sanitary evils, c: — by too great density 
of population, are not to be diminished, but the *y are to be main- 
tained by law; and they may be augmented indefini tely, for the 
Bill specifies no limit to the numbers who m: ry be housed on the 
“ site. 

The propriety of some such limitation becomes more apparent 
when we learn that, whereas in the very worst parts of Liver- 
pool in 1843 the amount of superficial space to each inhabitant 
was at least 4 square yards, the Metropolitan Association for Im- 
proving the Dwellings of the Labouring Classes in 1857, allowed 
only 44 square y yards (inc luding open spaces) to each resident. 

t is gratifying to find that Mr. Peabody’s trustees have im- 
proved upon the earlier effort. At Spit lfields and Islington, 
the dwellings and open spaces afford an average of eight square 
yards to e: ach occupant. Let us hope that this small allowance 
may be at least doubled, by reducing the number of floors, in 
future buildings. 

Every practical man will at once perceive that the provisions 
in Clause 8, for “ a window in each room being made capable of 
opening to the outer air,” and for a space of 350 cubic feet being 

Forded to each occupant, would not infallibly secure the intended 
sanitary advantages. No limit is prescribed either to the height 
or to the proximity of the new buildings. The Bill provides no 
effective remedy for some of the most flagrant wrongs in the 
housing of the poor. 

No provision is made for the purchase of land and the erection 
of houses beyond the limits of the local jurisdiction, and therefore 
no opportunity is afforded for a safe and salutary dispersion of 
the too crowded masses. 

The whole direction of the proposed measure is committed to 
Boards, which have not hitherto shown any particular qualifica- 
tion for the office, any strong desire to promote the physical and 
moral welfare of the ‘working classes, or any remarkable skill in 
the sanitary government of their districts. It has been truly said, 
that “the worst sort of houses in towns generally belong to the 
class of persons which wields a preponderating share of local 
authority.” 

Surely it deserves consideration whether the administration 
of such an Act might not be committed to bodies having more ex- 
tensive areas of jurisdiction, and containing a larger proportion 
of well-informed members, unfettered by local prejudices and 
interests. In the provinces, Boards of Guardians would be pre- 
ferable authorities. Their districts are generally much larger 
than those of town councils and parochial Boards. They con- 
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tain justices of the peace as ex-officio members; they include 
under their management every parish in the kingdom. 

Better still, in some respects, might be the county magistrates 
acting in quarter sessions, especially if aided by representatives 
from local Boards, 

Either the district or the county authority, or both, might be 
empowered, and in extreme cases directed, to purchase or take 
land for building sites, on the requisition of any local Board on 
of the central authority—such requisition setting forth the ne- 
cessity for extra-municipal or extra-parochial dwellings for the 
overcrowded residents within the narrow limits of local govern- 
ment. The provisions of both Bills now before Parliament might 
be extended to the authorities of wider jurisdictions. 

No measure would be complete unless it included compul- 
sory powers to purchase suitable sites ; nor has any valid reason 
ever been assigned why powers granted to railway companies 
should not be shared to the fullest extent by those whom the 
Legislature authorises or enables to build dwellings for the poor. 

LV. Lastly, 1 would suggest further consideration of the ques- 
tion, what particular department of Government might be most 
properly empowered to initiate and control proceedings under 
the proposed Act.* Mr. Childers’ measure authorizes the Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to issue instructions, not 
only as to the grant of loans and the execution of works, but 
also as to “the class of houses or dwellings for the building of 
which such loans may be made, and the suitableness thereof to 
the purposes intended, and as to the means that are to be pro- 
vided for their maintenance, repair, and insurance.” 

Mr. Torrens would commit all or most of these functions to 
the Home Secretary. One is at a loss to perceive why this 
special subject should be cast upon a department of Government 
which is said, by those whose position and experience entitle them 
to give an opinion, to be already over-burdened with the variety 
and magnitude of its affairs. 

But looking at the sanitary objects of the proposed dwellings, 
it might be reasonably inferred that a Committee of Privy 
Council on Public Health, to be aided by the advice and expe- 
rience of the Medical Officer of that Council, might be more 
appropriately empowered by Parliament to carry into effect a 
general measure for the better house-accommodation of the 
working classes. 


* “Por this purpose there is wanted a new ministerial department, which shall 
stand in the same relation to Town Councils and Local Boards of Health as the Poor 
Law Board does to the Guardians of each union. To this body should be attached a 
proper staff of iuspectors, who would be empowered to hold inquiries into cases of 
alleged neglect on the part of any local authority, and to report on them to the 
Central Board.”—Saturday Review, March 31, 1866, page 393. 
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REVIEWS. 


HEALTH OF DUBLIN. 


HE report on the sanitary condition of the city of Dublin,* during 
the year 1865, and which has been adopted by a committee 
of the municipal council of Dublin, for the prevention of disease, 
is a document of great interest. In this city the officer of health, 
who, as director of the sanitary department, acts in conjunction with 
a public analyst, has duties which are to see that nothing is left 
undone which in any way relates to the promotion of public health, 
the prevention of disease, and the removal of nuisances. Inspectors of 
nuisances are subordinate to these officers, and occupy themselves, under 
their direction, from ten to four each day, reporting their duties daily. 
The police commissioners give also every facility and assistance for the 
furtherance of sanitary work. A clerk in the sanitary office of the 
City Hall attends daily, so as to be able to acquaint himself thoroughly 
with all the sanitary matters and laws relating thereto, and to give 
full and accurate information to all inquirers. 

The death rates in the seven districts of the city vary from 1 in 
22 to 1 in 57 of the population, the high rates include the workhouse 
and fever hospitals. Of the deaths 492 were due to fever, 70 to small- 
pox, 43 to searlatina, 157 to measles, 290 to dysentery and British 
cholera, 969 to consumption, 511 to convulsions in infants; 3245 
cases of fever were received into the Hardwicke and Cork-street 
hospitals, and as the address of each patient admitted during the week 
is made known, on the following day the houses are visited by the in- 
spectors of nuisances, who inquire into the state of the ashpit, privy, 
and house-drain, and, if necessary, orders are given to put them in 
proper order, and the room where a case has arisen is directed to be 
ventilated and whitewashed. It is to be regretted that there are no 
legal powers to compel fresh fever cases to be removed, but the patients 
are urged to seek admission into the hospital. Fever-carts are attached 
to the above-named hospitals, but in other cases street cabs are used 
for the conveyance of patients to the hospitals. 

A single fact is here recorded which shows the importance of legis- 
lative power to enforce the inspection and registration of lodging-houses. 
Out of ninety-five common lodging-houses, registered and inspected, 
only one case of fever occurred in the year, while there was scarcely 
any house let in tenements which did not produce a case. In accord- 
ance with the Dublin Acts Amendment Act, 1864, the corporation 


* Report of the Health of Dublin for the Year 1865. 


The Unhealthiness of Irish Towns, and the Want of Sanitary Legislation. By E. D. 
Mapother, M.D., Medical Officer of Health. 
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have been enabled to effect the registration of tenemental dwellings, 
and have issued bye-laws, which have been posted up in each lodging- 
house, numbering about 9000, and during the four months this Act 
has been in operation, nearly 5000 houses have been visited, and 65,000 
sanitary defects have been discovered, and it is pleasing to add that 
the visits of the officers were always gratefully received by the poor 
tenants. 

Chemical-works, gas-works, trade nuisances, slaughter-houses, 
noxious trades, and the emission of smoke, have occupied much of the at- 
tention of Dr. Mapother, and in some instances special instructions have 
been issued, those for the direction of stokers for the prevention of 
smoke, such as, if space permitted, we should be glad to have quoted 
verbatim. Amongst the various suggestions proposed by Dr. Mapother, 
we may mention the following:—1l. A sanitary survey of the city on 
a scale of five feet to the mile, on which the existence or non-existence 
of sewers, the position of slaughter-houses, piggeries, and factories, 
where noxious trades are carried on, where cases of fever have oc- 
curred, and other sanitary circumstances, can be marked down. 2. A 
disinfecting- house, where, for destroying contagious poisons in clothes, 
bed linen, and other fabrics (such an institution has been erected in 
Liverpool) where the poor can gratuitously have recourse. 3. The 
spread of fever would be much checked if the families of persons struck 
down with it might take refuge during the purification of their 
dwelling, or while the head of the family is removed for treatment into 
some hospital; as is done in Glasgow. 4. For the prevention of 
bronchitis and other inflammatory diseases, the wet state of the 
pavement ought to be avoided, by carrying the water-spouts under the 
tlag-way to the street channel. 5. With regard to sempstresses and 
tailors, and others employed in the workrooms of trades not yet re- 
gulated by law, much mortality from contagious disease and consump- 
tion might be prevented by better ventilation; improvements in their 
habits, connected with the excessive length of working time, irregular 
meals, and inducements to drink, all of which tend to lower their vital 
power to bear up against disease, are also suggested. We shall have here- 
after to refer to the great unhealthiness and want of sanitary arrange- 
ments in many of the large Irish towns. 6. Some legislative enactments 
are not quite satisfactory, and the following are noted for amendment 
or alteration :—1. A repeal of the clause for the registration of tene- 
mental houses, as it is alieged that much delay and legal action is 
necessary. 2. Power to close a house infected with fever, as con- 
tained in the English Act. 3. Power to close houses which are unfit 
for human habitation, as contained in the Scotch Health Act. 4. Power 
to regulate the greatly crowded and unhealthy cottages and stables, 
over which there is no control, if they are let for more than three 
shillings a week. 5. Provision for the burial of paupers. 6. A more 
clear and simple codification of the nuisances and other sanitary Acts. 
The appointment of Dr. Mapother, and the result of his first year’s 
labour, reflects upon the corporation of the city the greatest possible 
credit, and has already produced highly gratifying results. 
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BRIEF NOTICES OF BOOKS AND PAPERS. 


A Manual for the Classification, Training, and Education of the Feeble-minded, 
Imbecile and Idiotic. By P. M. Duncan, M.B., London, F.G.S., F.A.S.L., honorary 
Consulting Surgeon, and WiLL1amM MILLarp, Superintendent of the Eastern Counties 
Asylum for Idiots and Imbeciles. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 


In another part of our journal will be found a report of a meeting at Manchester, 
for the purpose of establishing an asylum in the northern counties for the education 
and training of idiotic and imbecile children and young persons, so as to fit them, as 
far as possible, for the duties and enjoyments of life. The separation of idiots from 
insane persons and applying to them a special mode of training, has been attempted 
in most of the states of Europe and America, and found to be very successful. There 
is, however, a want of sufficient and correct information on the treatment, education, 
and nursing of these unfortunate beings, which the above-named work is calculated to 
supply ; the opinions and advice therein contained being the result of long acquaint- 
ance with the peculiarities of this class of persons. A large number of cases and 
results are given to show that classification is a matter of no little importance. From 
the remarks and valuable suggestions scattered throughout this work, it is evident 
that results are attained truly gratifying to every philanthropic mind, and that insti- 
tutions for the feeble-minded and idiotic are capable of removing great sources of 
domestic misery. It appears that many idiots acquire the power to earn their main- 
tenance: strong youths can be trained to dig and work on land; girls to sew rapidly 
and well ; tailoring, carpentering, and household industrial pursuits have suited others ; 
and in the upper classes of society, they can be made to pass muster in the family 
circle, by taking part in cricket, croquet, &c. Noisy and excitable cases can be made 
to become calm, quiet, and cleanly ; their tricks and propensities, so troublesome to 
parents, have been overcome; even the moral and religious feelings have been aroused 
and fostered, so that deeds of simple kindness have been performed by those who 


were once selfish, sensual, and depraved. This book is worthy of every possible 
praise. Asa practical guide in the training and education of idiot children, on the 
management of the epileptic, for instructions to attendants and nurses on the clothing, 
diet, gymnastic, and special exercises, and, lastly, for hints on the medical treatment 
of idiots, this work may be confidently recommended to all those who are interested 
in seeing a better provision for the 10,000 idiots at present under parochial protec- 
tion. 


Homes of the Working Classes, with Suggestions for their Improvement. By James 
Hotz, Honorary Secretary of the Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes, Long- 
mans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


This is a most complete work, much larger than was at first contemplated when it 
was read as an essay, for which a prize was awarded in 1865, by J. D. Luccock, Esq., 
Mayor of Leeds. The author has had ample experience for treating the subject, and 
for giving an insight into the difficulties, and various methods for remedying the evils 
of inadequate home accommodation. That large portions of the industrial community 
should have no resource but to live in houses where every condition compatible with 
health should be absent, is now so generally recognised as a scandal and a disgrace 
to our country, that we hail with pleasure any efforts, both in sanitary legislation 
and municipal action, which tend to improve the homes of the people. One would 
naturally think, says our author, “that the three cheapest things in this beautiful 
world, and the three things which any one might have as much as he liked, would 
be sunlight, pure air, and clean water, yet they are fast becoming the scarcest 
luxury a man can wish for.” This book should lie upon the Board-room table of every 
parish vestry, in order that guardians and others may be better informed in sanitary 
regulations and possible legislation upon this and other subjects under their control. 
Permanent social improvements cannot be much looked for, until we see a wider 
diffusion of knowledge of sanitary principles amongst those who have the responsi- 
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bility of carrying measures, the expediency and benefits of which they do not fully 
comprehend. The various practical questions that arise for Corporations and 
Guardians, in their capacity as local and self-governing committees, are most ably 
treated in this work. We will simply mention some of the subjects: as rents; land- 
lords’ rights; model lodging-houses, improved dwellings, &c., but the most valuable 
part of the work is the copious appendix, with an abundance of plans and diagrams 
of buildings; a chapter on Leeds; others on baths and washhouses, disposal of 
town refuse, the familistery at Guise, building societies, Government loans, difficulties 
of education, amendment of sanitary laws. There is also a most valuable mass of 
information on one of the most pressing and momentous questions of the day— 
the homes of the people, and the homeless condition of the poor. 


Where shall we get Meat? The Food Supplies of Western Europe: a Paper read in the 
Department of Political Economy at the International Social Science Congress at 
Berne, in 1865. By Joun Fisucr. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


The decrease which has taken place in the production of meat in this country leads 
us to ask the question, “ From whence shall we procure our supplies of food?” The 
agricultural statistics of European nations are scattered in reports and scanty in detail. 
The author of this work has endeavoured to furnish the best and most recent intel- 
ligence upon those sources on which we may depend in future for supplies of grain, 
cattle, butter, and other produce of foreign agriculture. Last autumn he visited 
France, Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland; and the present work is a most concise 
and readable mass of information on systems of farming, the production and distribu- 
tion of food produce, with impressions and sketches of his travels. There is much in 
this work that deserves consideration for those who enter deeply into these topics. The 
land of the United Kingdom does not support half its own inhabitants, the supplies 
both of corn and meat have fallen off, there is a disinclination to till the soil by human 
labour, the people who were and are now best able to do it are leaving the country 
by thousands, and with the loss of food there is a loss of the strength of the nation. 
The author has much to say on the rotation of crops, small and large farms, imports 
and exports; indeed, the work is highly suggestive, interesting, and practical. 


Our Domestic Fireplaces. The Economical Use of Fuel and Prevention of Smoke. By 
Freperick Epwarps, jun. R. Hardwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 


Since the publication, in the latter part of last century, of Count Rumford’s 
Essays, known but to few persons, very little progress has been made in the con- 
struction of open fireplaces. The ignorance that prevails almost everywhere on the 
subject of warming, lighting, and ventilating, leads to much discomfort and misery, 
and calls for a better understanding of principles that should rule in the efficient and 
economical use of coal. The author of this book has rendered great service in this 
direction. The number of houses in the city and metropolitan parishes is about 
300,000, the fireplaces probably 3,000,000; so that whatever proposition of a prac- 
tical nature could be suggested for diminishing the smoke nuisance is a matter of 
great public moment. There are many reasons for believing that the time will arrive 
when we shall be able to burn coal that shall be comparatively smokeless, and when 
the great smoke nuisance will be, to a great extent, abolished. The first part of the 
work is devoted to a description of inventions and patents in domestic fireplaces ; 
several of these profess to prevent or reduce the formation of smoke by causing a more 
perfect combustion of coal. There is no lack of these inventions, being forty-eight in 
number; some, no doubt, possess great merit, are very curious, and worthy of being 
brought into public notice, some are absolutely worthless. The principle of filling a 
common grate with coal and lighting a fire at the top, to which public attention was 
called a short time since, does not appear to be highly reeommended. Some portion 
of this work is devoted to the Patent Law Amendment Acts and their operation upon 
this branch of manufactures, showing that the same thing has been patented several 
times over, and that the evils attending the present system not only have an injurious 
effect on the patentees themselves, but are such as require immediate alteration. This 
work may be consulted by practical men as to the best form and materials for stoves, 
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means for the supply and escape of air from the fire, the utilisation of the products of 
combustion, and other kindred subjects, which the author appears to have examined 
with great care. 


The Temperance Spectator for March, 1866. 


We were somewhat alarmed at the announcement, in the Spectator, of ‘Two Inquests 
on Teetotalism.” We certainly were not prepared for this premature decease of so 
active a body, nor of the necessity of two inquests, although a violent death might 
at any time have been predicted of some of its members. On turning to the article, 
we soon found, however, that this was only a facetious way of referring to remarks 
which had been made in this journal on teetotalism. We cannot say that we rejoice 
that anything we could have said en the subject of drinking alcohol should have 
called forth the remarks of the anonymous writer in the Temperance Spectator, for 
utterances more disgraceful to the spirit of courtesy and fair argument that should 
characterise periodical literature, we have seldom read, and we only call attention to 
the article to record what we regard as an opprobrium to a cause whose advocates 
im general we hold in respect and admiration. We are quite willing to enter 
the lists of argument with teetotallers, but we are not prepared either to reply to or 
bandy personalities in the style of the article in question. All we now wish to say is, 
that if the argument in favour of teetotalism is founded on a physiological basis and 
appeals to acknowledged facts, we shall always be anxious to give it a patient inves- 
tigation. Our pages will be always open to any commanication that may have for 
its object the social welfare of mankind, but we must protest against the intemperate 
speech of temperance men as one of the great barriers to anything like a truthful dis- 
cussion of the effects on the system of alcoholic beverages. It would seem that as 
one after another of the scientific advocates of teetotalism have given up its practice, 
from considerations of health and prudence, that the less instructed admirers of the 
system are substituting abuse for argument. We again repeat what we have before 
said—that the substitution of light wines and beers for strong wines, strong ales, and 
spirits, would do more for the abolition of drunkenness than all the arguments of tee- 


totallers, and that what is really needed in society is the prevention of intemperance, 
and not recourse to abstinence. The digestive system of the Temperance Spectator’s 
penny-a-liner has evidently affected his intellects, and, in the language of St. Paul, 
we seriously recommend him “a little wine for his stomach’s sake, and often infir- 
mities.” 
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The Cattle Plague.—This great murrain will, we hope, soon be a 
matter of history. We wish we could think that it would be a 
warning either to our Government or our press. Had the counsels of 
those been listened to who knew the origin and the nature of this 
plague, a sum of at least 3,000,000/. might have been saved to the 
country. The Times, however, thinks that this money has been 
well spent, as otherwise “we should not have been convinced of the 
incurability of the disease.” But whose fault was this? Who was 
loudest in the denunciation of the “ stamping-out” policy (which, 
by-the-by, is now wrongly credited with the present favourable result) ? 
and whose columns were filled fullest with ridiculous accounts of 
cures, from garlic and onions down to infinitesimal doses of arsenicum ? 
We again draw attention to the letter of Dr. Farr, which we published 
last month, and which is dated February 17th, and ask all those inte- 
rested in this matter as to whether the Government can take all the 
credit for the decline of the disease? The disease is disappearing, it is 
true, but according to a natural law. Tenterden steeple, after all, was not 
the cause of the Goodwin Sands. The Pall Mall Gazette estimates 
the loss by the cattle plague at 3,000,000/. sterling, and says: “ Five 
years ago the country, or at least a very important portion of it, was 
visited by the cotton famine, which lasted more than three years, and 
inflicted not only heavy and ruinous losses on individuals, but terrible 
suffering and privation on vast classes of our fellow-citizens. In three 
years the employers of labour in the manufacturing districts lost 
28,000,000/., and the labourers, on a moderate estimate, 33,000,000/. 
of wages, to say nothing of the losses of collateral classes of the com- 
munity. Numbers were reduced to poverty; thousands and hundreds 
of thousands were only saved from actual starvation by the most gene- 
rous eleemosynary aid. That aid, no doubt, was rendered in the most 
prompt and liberal manner ; subscriptions poured in from all quarters ; 
no one really died of want; but since the Irish famine no such severe 
and bitter calamity had visited our shores. Yet there was no legisla- 
tion on the matter; no special tax for relief or compensation; no 
demand that the community at large should pay the losses of the 
manufacturer, or make good the earnings of the operatives. Nobody 
spoke of a Humiliation Day. Prayers enough went up to the Throne 
of Grace for aid and strength ; but they were the prayers of the suf- 
ferers, not of the bishops nor of the Church. For three years Lanca- 
shire bore in silence an aggregate loss of sixty millions: the loss of 
three millions, lasting only for three months, raised a wail of distress 
and supplication from the agricultural classes such as twenty-fold the 
injury, lasting twelve times as long, could not wring from their manu- 
facturing brethren !” 
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The Cholera in Luxembourg. —A letter from Wiltz (Grand Duchy 

of Luxembourg), of the 5th ultimo, says: “The greatest alarm pre- 
vails throughout this district, owing to the dreadful ravages made by 
cholera at Diekirch and the surrounding villages. Between the even- 
ing of the Ist and the morning of the 3rd the deaths amounted to a 
hundred, out of a population of only 2000 souls. All the means 
hitherto employed to arrest the progress of the epidemic have been in 
vain. To purify the air large fires have been made in the streets, and 
the houses inundated with chloride of lime, but without effect. All 
who can are leaving the place. The disease made its first appearance 
at Clemenci, near Arlon, to which village, according to report, it was 
brought by a workman from Paris. It soon spread to Mamer, Eich, 
Dommeldange, Weimerskirch, Luxembourg, and Diekirch, apparently 
following the water-courses.” On the same subject the Courrier de 
Grand Duche de Luxembourg has the following: “ The cholera has 
been raging at Diekirch for some days past with unusual violence. 
After carrying off numerous victims among the working classes, it is 
now choosing its prey among the wealthier inhabitants.” 

Hospital Nursing.—There are four metropolitan hospitals in which 
the system of lady-nursing has now been tried sufficiently long to 
enable a just estimate to be formed of its merits. From the experience 
of King’s College, University College, St. Thomas’s, and the Great 
Northern Hospitals, it is found that the plan is attended with the 
greatest benefit, and with none of those evils which many at first 
feared from its introduction. In one respect, especially, various fore- 
bodings have not been realised. There is no interference with the 
religious convictions of the patients. Nothing like proselytism is at- 
tempted. The medical authorities of these institutions freely express 
their satisfaction with a system which gives them all the advantage 
which education, intelligence, and refinement can bring to bear upon a 
task peculiarly demanding such influences. Efforts are now being 
made to introduce this system into other hospitals. A committee, con- 
sisting partly of lay and partly of medical members, has lately recom- 
mended unanimously to the Weekly Board of St. George's, that two 
wards should be given up to the Sisters of St. Peter’s Home, Brompton, 
with a view of testing the working of the system. A special court of 
the governors will be shortly called to consider this measure, and there 
seems no reason to doubt that it will meet with approval. At Charing- 
cross Hospital arrangements have been concluded by which in the 
course of the present month the nursing will be confided to the care of 
the ladies of St. John’s House. Miss Louisa Twining has offered to 
take the superintendence of the nursing at the Middlesex Hospital, and 
to introduce a staff of lady sisters and nurses. Nearly all the medical 
staff are strongly in favour of accepting this offer, but they have not yet 
received the necessary sanction from the Weekly Board to carry it into 
effect. The question is to come before the next quarterly meeting. 
We are surprised to hear it rumoured that the Weekly Board is disin- 
clined to adopt the system. If this be the case, it must surely arise 
from a want of sufficient consideration of the subject. A liberal offer 
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is made, by which, with a distinct saving in expense, a plan of nursing 
which has stood the test of several years’ experience is proposed to be 
carried out in the hospital. At present, when extra nurses are 
required, these are sought wherever they can be procured, with a result 
which often gives them most inefficient agents. Under the proposed 
system, good nurses are immediately forthcoming for any emergency. 
It needs but a visit to the various hospitals where the system is pur- 
sued to notice its advantages in the superior order, cleanliness, and 
general management which prevail. Surely the Weekly Board will 
not hesitate about accepting an offer which must be attended with the 
greatest benefit to the patients, for whose welfare they are responsible. 
If there were no other reason for urging the measure, it would still 
remain a question whether, as managers of a public charity dependent 
upon voluntary subscriptions, they are justified in refusing an offer 
which will save expense while supplying the hospital with an infinitely 
more efficient staff than at present can be procured.—Lancet. 

Spread of Contagious Diseases.—The indifference with which 
decent people look on and see contagious diseases ravaging their fami- 
lies and neighbours is something very astonishing. The way in which 
people pass from a house full of contagious germs to another house that 
is free and thus communicate disease, is very well known. Another 
fertile source of the spread of these diseases, is the sending children 
who are well from infected families to school, and thus communicating 
the disease to those who come from uninfected houses. But one of the 
most fertile sources of the spread of small-pox, scarlet fever, and 
typhus, is the conveyance of people sick with those diseases to hospitals. 
Dr. Jeaffreson, in a recent communication to one of the daily papers, 
says, with regard to St. Bartholomew's Hospital for 1864 : “ There were 
in the course of that year under treatment in that institution, 42 cases 
of scarlatina in its first stage and 27 in its second, and as many as 84 
eases of typhus fever. With barely an exception, all these 153 patients 
were conveyed in cabs, which, in but a few minutes after discharging 
their fever freight, would be plying for hire, and might be entered by 
persons little suspecting the risk they ran in entering them. I know 
only too well how thorough are the means taken to infect the cabs in 
which fever cases are conveyed. First of all is the patient exhaling 
poison by skin and lungs, and from the blankets just taken from his or 
her bed. Two or more friends from the same garret—themselves, 
may be, in an early stage of the same fever—more oftener than not 
share the confined space, and then, so that the patient shall not ‘ catch 
cold,’ all the windows are closed. Few people can doubt, and still 
fewer of those who do so will care to disprove by personal experiment, 
the foul and poisonous atmosphere which, under such circumstances, 
soaks into the lining of the cab, and becomes painfully evident to the 
nostrils (the reek even to the eyes) of him who examines the case on 
its arrival.” Dr. Jeaffreson then draws attention to the establishment 
of a Hospital Carriage Fund. He says, “ the committee have already 
ordered two ambulances to be built, of the most approved construction, 
and in form like an ordinary long-bodied carriage, so that when drawn 
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up at the houses of even the wealthier classes, they may not attract 
attention as undoubted fever conveyances, it being often a matter of 
serious importance to give no unnecessary alarm in a respectable house 
or street where fever has occurred. Although these two carriages will 
at first be placed in connexion, one with the Small-pox Hospital, and 
the other with the Fever Hospital, they will also be at the disposal of 
any fever patient about to be removed to other hospitals. For the 
more immediate convenience of such cases, the committee hope to be 
enabled, by being placed in possession of sufficient funds, to establish 
two or more stations and ambulances at convenient points, so that they 
may be made available for all parts of the metropolis. It is intended 
that there shall be no charge made, even for horse-hire, to those using 
these carriages, and the committee trust that such a course will entirely 
put a stop to the use of street cabs by fever patients. If this is not the 
case, they feel that when once they have placed other conveyances at the 
disposal of the public, they may fairly ask the Legislature to render penal 
so unjustifiable an act as the endangering persons’ lives by turning 
hackney carriages into fever ambulances. One other important point 
requires notice. Desiring to give every facility to the use of their 
carriages, the committee have under their consideration the question of 
placing the Small-pox and Fever Hospital, and subsequently other 
stations, in immediate telegraphic communication with all parts of 
London. Already they have estimates as to the cost, which will, I 
fear, deter them, unless, through your giving publicity to this plan of 
action of the committee of the Hospital Carriage Fund, sufficient money 
can be raised to warrant such an addition to their annual expenditure. 
In the mean time, so that the question of expense may not deter any 
one from using their ambulances, the committee have decided to make 
arrangements, so that persons requiring the carriage may send mes- 
sages, free of cost, through the existing stations at Islington and High- 
bury. The instances of typhus occurring in families whose position in 
life should preclude the possibility of their suffering from such a fever, 
and the many cases in which scarlet fever and small-pox infect persons 
and families, of whose exposure to contagion no evidence can be ob- 
tained, might doubtless often be explained by the unaccountable care- 
lessness of the public as to whether they and the fever or small-pox 
stricken use the same conveyances. Knowing that cabs, full of poison, 
are frequently brought from the foulest stews, some persons systemati- 
eally avoid their use; but the majority of the community must use 
them, and I would not now write to insist on the risk they thus run, did 
I not at the same time show a practicable mode of escape. The public 
have the remedy in their own hands. It rests with them to determine, 
by the pecuniary support they give, to advance the above objects, 
whether it shall be applied, and a better system be inangurated by (at 
latest) the Ist of June next.” 

Verdicts of Felo de se.—The Pall Mall Gazette, which, in February, 
1865, was so shocked at a verdict of temporary insanity in the case 
of Victor Townley, the only alternative of the jury in that case being a 
verdict of felo de se, has the following remarks on the recent case of 
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Villens :—“ If a score or so of juries were to return the same verdict 
in cases of suicide as that which has just been returned in the case of 
Villens, the man who guillotined himself in Bouverie-street, the ano- 
malies of the law in the matter of suicide in general would stand a 
chance of being remedied. There is something in the verdict of 
elo de se, or rather in its consequences, so shocking to the modern 
juryman that it is rarely returned, even in cases when there is not a 
shadow of proof of insanity. Few men do not shrink from sentencing 
the lifeless remains of the suicide to a midnight burial without the ex- 
pression of a single thought of religious faith and hope; and the more 
so, as the services of the Church are incessantly employed in the 
burial of men and women who have habitually scorned all ideas of re- 
ligion during their lifetime. But, apart from all question of feeling 
or sentiment, the present state of affairs is most unsatisfactory. 
Either suicide is murder, or it is not murder, in the same sense as the 
deliberate killing of another person is murder and is punishable with 
death. If, therefore, a man tries to kill himself and fails, he is really 
guilty of the definite crime of wounding ‘ with intent to murder ;’ and 
in all consistency he ought to be punished, if punished at all, with the 
identically same punishment which is inflicted on those who wound 
their fellow-creatures with intent to murder. But no attempt at 
suicide is ever punished except by a most lenient sentence. Public 
opinion would not tolerate the sentencing a poor woman picked up out 
of the river, where she was trying to drown herself, to fifteen or twenty 
years of penal servitude. Either, then, the lew should leave suicide 
altogether alone, or it should treat the successful and the unsuccessful 
act as crimes of the same nature, as it does in the case of ordinary 
homicide. And as it is totally impossible to visit the unsuccessful act 
with any terrible penalty, so the law should put an end to the verdict 
of felo de se ; a verdict, moreover, which wears the look of a wreaking 
of vengeance on all that remains of a miserable human being. As to 
the special verdict in question, it seems to have been based on the 
monstrous theory, that when a man kills himself without being impelled 
by great sorrow, he is therefore to be set down as not insane. The 
truth is that the perpetration of such an act without any motive what- 
ever is the surest proof of insanity. A mind overwhelmed with 
wretchedness is often tempted to self-destruction, as the means of 
escaping from its agonies, without the least failure of the reasoning 
faculty. But when there exists no reason why a man should desire 
death, and yet he seeks it, he is clearly mad. Would a man be held 
sane if he calmly and deliberately took a valuable watch from his 
pocket and crushed it beneath his feet? What, then, when it is his 
own life that he shatters without ground for being weary of it?” 
These remarks were followed by a letter from Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
who says :— Sir,—May I be permitted, using an American phrase, 
to ‘endorse’ the humane and philosophical view you have taken of the 
verdict of felo de se recorded by the jury who sat upon the body of the 
unhappy man Villens, who a short time since guillotined himself in 
Bouverie-street ? It is gratifying to find one influential and leading 
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London journal entering a protest against the most unjust verdict re- 
turned in this case. Of Villens’s insanity no unprejudiced person 
could entertain a doubt. It appears that the jury were mainly in- 
fluenced in their verdict by the fact of the suicide having exhibited 
great mechanical skill, self-possession, and ingenuity in the mode by 
which he destroyed himself. Nearly thirty years ago I wrote the first 
medical treatise on suicide published in this country, and in that work 
I recorded the history of a lunatic who committed suicide by crucifying 
himself on a cross which he had skilfully manufactured for the pur- 
pose. He devoted a considerable length of time (some years, I believe) 
to the construction of this instrument, upon which he subsequently 
nailed his arms and legs; he then, by the exercise of extraordinary 
cleverness, contrived to get the cross out of the window, and to sus- 
pend it by ropes in front of his house, with his body firmly fixed upon 
it, in exact imitation of the pictures representing the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. In many cases of a similar character the most remarkable 
cunning and skill are exhibited by suicides in carrying into effect their 
insane ideas of self-destruction. Design, method, great cleverness of 
a mechanical kind, remarkable self-possession and cunning, are con- 
stantly observed among the insane afflicted with the suicidal mono- 
mania. The brain, in consequence of its state of irritation, or con- 
gestion, appears to be endowed with almost superhuman powers, and 
states of intellect, emotion, and instincts (previously latent) become 
developed, to the surprise of every one previously acquainted with the 
normal condition of the lunatic mind. In this state of morbid cerebral 
and mental exaltation the patient frequently manifests a talent for 
poetry, a knowledge of mechanics, and a power of elocution quite 
unusual to him, inconsistent with his education, and opposed to his 
healthy habits of thought. Considering these well-established facts, 
how absurd and unjustifiable does the verdict of felo de se in Villens’s 
case appear, grounded, as it evidently was, upon the ingenuity and 
method manifested by Villens in the arrangements he made for suc- 
cessfully destroying himself! Apart altogether from the psychological 
view of the question, I maintain that in the majority of these cases 
insanity of the melancholy type will be found to precede or accompany 
the act of suicide. Verdicts of felo de se can be productive of no bene- 
ficial result. They cannot affect the wretched man who has voluntarily 
placed himself beyond legal jurisdiction and human punishment. It 
is of no moment to him whether he is interred by torchlight at the 
dead of the night in a cross-road, or indulged in all the pomp and 
ceremony of a Christian burial. The penalty incurred by such a 
verdict falls not upon the unhappy suicide, but upon his innocent and 
deeply-afflicted family. Again, no rational arguments can be urged 
in its favour from the fact of verdicts of the kind having a deterrent 
effect. I am firmly convinced, that if in every case of suicide verdicts 
of felo de se were returned, the statistics of self-destruction would not 
in the slightest degree be affected. An insane person bent upon 
suicide would not be deterred from the commission of the act by the 
fear of a disgraceful burial, and therefore it becomes the duty of all 
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writers capable of inflaencfng public opinion to expose the fallacious 
arguments so frequently urged to justify these cruel and unphilosophical 
verdicts.” 

The Peabody Fund.— Whilst we have to chronicle the determina- 
tion of the Duke of Northumberland, not to give up his river residence 
for a public thoroughfare, and the opposition of Lord Southampton to 
furnishing a site for public baths and washhouses in Saint Pancras, 
it is cheering to have to refer to public munificence such as that which 
has been exhibited towards the metropolis by a citizen of the United 
States. The following correspondence, although it has been read by 
every one, we feel demands a permanent record in our pages. The 
following graceful letter has been addressed by the Queen to Mr. 
Peabody :—‘* Windsor Castle, March 28, 1866. The Queen hears that 
Mr. Peabody intends shortly to return to America, and she would be 
sorry that he should leave England without being assured by herself 
how deeply she appreciates the noble act of more than princely muni- 
ficence by which he has sought to relieve the wants of the poorer class 
of her subjects residing in London. It is an act, as the Queen be- 
lieves, wholly without parallel, and which will carry its best reward in 
the consciousness of having contributed so largely to the assistance of 
those who can little help themselves. The Queen would not, however, 
have been satisfied without giving Mr. Peabody some public mark of 
her sense of his munificence, and she would gladly have conferred upon 
him either a baronetcy or the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, 
but that she understands Mr. Peabody to feel himself debarred from 
accepting such distinctions. It only remains, therefore, for the Queen 
to give Mr. Peabody this assurance of her personal feelings, which she 
would further wish to mark by asking him to accept a miniature por- 
trait of herself, which she will desire to have painted for him, and 
which, when finished, can either be sent to him to America, or given to 
him on the return which, she rejoices to hear, he meditates to the 
country that owes him so much.” This letter has been answered by 
Mr. Peabody, in a letter no less courteous and graceful :—‘‘ The Palace 
Hotel, Buckingham-gate, London, April 3.—Madame—lI feel sensibly 
my inability to express in adequate terms the gratification with which I 
have read the letter which your Majesty has done me the high honour of 
transmitting by the hands of Earl Russell. On the occasion which has 
attracted your Majesty's attention, of setting apart a portion of my 
property to ameliorate the condition and augment the comforts of the 
poor of London, I have been actuated by a deep sense of gratitude to 
God, who has blessed me with prosperity, and of attachment to this 
great country, where, under your Majesty’s benign rule, I have received 
so much personal kindness, and enjoyed so many years of happiness. 
Next to the approval of my own conscience, I shall always prize the 
assurance which your Majesty's letter conveys to me of the approba- 
tion of the Queen of England, whose whole life has attested that her 
exalted station has in no degree diminished her sympathy with the 
humblest of her subjects. The portrait which your Majesty is graci- 
ously pleased to bestow on me | shall value as the most precious heir- 
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loom that I can leave in the land of my birtlt, where, together with the 
letter which your Majesty has addressed to me, it will ever be regarded 
as an evidence of the kindly feeling of the Queen of the United King- 
dom towards a citizen of the United States.—I have the honour to be 
your Majesty’s most obedient servant, George Perasopy. To her 
Majesty the Queen.”—Such a correspondence belongs to the national 
history of the two great nations represented by our beloved Sovereign 
and the noble-hearted citizen of America. As to the good to be an- 
ticipated from the judicious expenditure of the sum of 250,000/., which 
Mr. Peabody has given London, we reproduce the following remarks by 
a daily contemporary :—“ First.—A sum of 250,000/., properly laid out 
and managed, will produce a regular income of 12,000/. or 13,0001. a 
year. Therefore, when Mr. Peabody’s noble donation has been entirely 
spent, the trustees will be in possession of an income which will enable 
them to lay out a further sum of 25,000/. every second year. In eight 
years as much as 100,000/. will thus be laid out, and the whole pro- 
perty will then be of the value of 350,000/., yielding an income of 
16,0001. per annum. In seven years more the aggregate may be 
450,0001., and the annual income upwards of 20,000/. per annum. 
Second.—But there is no reason why the good work should wait until 
this large annual income is actually realised. So soon as ‘the Pea- 
body Trust’ has expended 100,000/., and ensured an annual income of 
40001. or 5000/. per annum, a mortgage ought to be effected, to the 
Government, or to some of the life insurance companies, to the extent 
of 50,000/., and thus, even in 1867, the trustees ought to feel that the 
capital at their command is 300,000/. In 1867 they might have com- 
pleted buildings of the value of 100,000/. more, and then a second 
mortgage of 50,000/. might be effected, and thus their whole capital 
would be 350,000/. In this way, before the year 1870 had arrived, 
the trustees might be building or completing lodging-houses of the 
value of 400,000/. Third.—It may still be demanded, however, ‘ What 
are these among so many?’ Our answer would be, that when the new 
lodging-houses reach a certain amount or extent, they will begin to 
exercise a most wholesome and salutary influence over the whole 
dwelling-house property of the metropolis. So soon as eight thousand or 
ten thousand families can be well lodged in the various model lodging- 
houses of London, it will be found that the standard must everywhere 
be raised. In every part of the metropolis there will be the example 
of a good and wholesome dwelling. It will be possible for a workman 
to obtain admission to some of these houses without waiting for weeks 
and months, as at present, for a vacancy. The owners of cottage pro- 
perty, everywhere, will begin to feel the competition. They will no 
longer be able to command tenants for houses unfit for human habita- 
tion. The working man will begin to expect, wherever he takes up 
his abode, tolerable ventilation, a good supply of water, and all the 
other appurtenances of a human habitation. The standard everywhere 
must rise, and the wretched undrained, unventilated houses which now 
breed fever in so many parts of the metropolis will be deserted, unless 
the owners will do their duty by their tenants. We repeat with con- 
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fidence, that this last gift of Mr. Peabody's appears to us to make the 
future of London decidedly hopeful. By the constant accraing of 
fresh funds, from the rental of 12,000/. a-year, there will arise the 
constant building of fresh houses, until, before 1885, there may be a 
sum of 25,000/. annually available, and a large new model lodging- 
house built every year. Nor can the example fail tobe contagious. 
The Corporation of London, encouraged by the success of their recent 
effort, will go farther. Wealthy landowne srs, when they find the un- 
dertaking no longer hopeless, will begin to lend their aid. The taste, 
the feeling, will spread, and we may find, before a dozen years have 
passed over, a widespread and hearty agreement, that the working men 
of London, in whatever part of the metropolis they may be placed, 
shall be able to find, and to enter without difficulty, a well contrived, 
well provided, and wholesome habitation.” 


The Late Mr. Brotherton.—<At the last general meeting of the 
Committee of the Education Aid Society of “rot the following 
resolution was passed, on the motion of Mr. J. E. Taylor, seconded by 
Mr. E. R. Le Mare, and supported by Mr. z S. Mayson: “ That the 
Committee of the Manchester and Salford Education Aid Society 
desire, with feelings of great sorrow, to reeord the sense they entertain 
of the heavy loss which the Society has sustained by the unexpected 
decease of their late honorary secretary, Mr. Edward Brotherton. The 
Society owes its existence to his indefatigable labours. Blessed with 
a most benevolent disposition, and having time at command, he devoted 
himself, quietly and unostentatiously, to the work of visiting the 
abodes of poverty and wretchedness. He made known the results of 
these visitations to others, and this led to the formation of the Edu- 
cation Aid Society. He took an active part in framing the rules of the 
Society, and in its general management. His catholicity of spirit, his 
urbanity of manners, his true humility, and his unaffected simplicity, 
won the confidence, the esteem, and the affection of all who were asso- 
ciated with him.” 


Improved Homes for the Working Classes.—A public meeting 
has been held at the Lambeth Baths, “to receive the report of the 
committee of working men appointed on the 28th November last to 
inquire into proposals and plans for the creation of a company, by the 
joint co-operation of the moneyed and the working classes, for erecting 
improved and cheaper dwellings for the working men in London.” 
There was a large attendance of working men. The Marquis Towns- 
hend presided. Mr. W. H. Robinson, secretary to the committee, read 
the report. With respect to the kind of house accommodation re- 
quired, the committee considered that houses are most wanted in situa- 
tions as near as possible to the heart of the town, so as to suit those 
who are required, by the necessities of their daily life, to reside near 
their work. In the centre of the City, land for building is very diffi- 
cult to be obtained, and in the near suburbs it will always be expensive. 
For this reason it would not pay to build small one or two-storied 
houses, which would be the most desirable kind of residence for work- 
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ing men, if they were attainable. Small houses must therefore be built 
far out in the suburbs, and the houses most required must, to make 
them remunerative, be of a loftier elevation, and be adapted for occu- 
pation in tenements. Plans and models had been submitted to the 
committee by the originators of the movement, which appeared to the 
committee to combine all that is necessary for the independence, 
comfort, and health of each family. The committee suggested to their 
fellow-men that they might profitably turn their attention to the in- 
vention of improvements in buildings of this nature. Calculations 
respecting the cost and rental of the buildings designed for the proposed 
company had been submitted to the committee, and they seemed 
fairly to show, that while the proposed buildings would contain no less 
comforts than others, they were likely to prove much cheaper in cost 
of erection. The committee were of opinion that while small quantities 
of land might from time to time be obtained enough for the company’s 
first operations, yet, without some legislative measures, the want of 
large quantities of land would oblige any company for erecting im- 
proved dwellings to conduct its operations on a scale of much less 
magnitude than the necessities of London demand. Bearing this fact 
in mind, the committee recommended that the proposed company should 
be formed with a capital of only 100,000/., which was a small sum 
compared with the enormous wants of London at the present time, and 
that power be given to the directors to increase the capital during 
the first year, if they should find more land procurable for building 
upon. At the present moment, several sites were known in South Lon- 
don, Westminster, and in Camden Town. With respect to the railway 
companies, great objections had been made to constitute those large 
corporations the owners of a vast amount of house property by compel- 
ling them to build improved dwellings; yet the committee observed 
that under the present law they were compelled to sell their surplus 
land within a limited period, and they suggested that, at the very 
least, Parliament might very properly be asked to compel the railway 
companies in the first place to offer such land at a fair price to any 
company that might be formed for the erection of improved dwellings. 
As to the constitution of the company, the committee stated that 
draft articles of association had been prepared and submitted to them 
which seemed to provide for the efficient working of the company. 
Mr. Robinson also read letters from Mr. Arthur Otway, M.P., regret- 
ting that an attack of rheumatism prevented him attending the meet- 
ing, and from Mr. Alderman Waterlow, who, although prevented 
from being present through a sudden domestic bereavement, trans- 
mitted some excellent advice for the promoters of the new company. 
From the worthy alderman’s experience, and having regard to the 
present high price of land in suitable localities and the cost of building, 
a permanent dividend of more than 5 or 6 per cent. could not be prudently 
relied upon, when some of the proposed buildings had been brought 
into actual existence by means of the capital subscribed by those who 
were most capable, from their knowledge and experience of the subject, 
of estimating for themselves the value of the scheme, and when the 
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figures resulting from such an investment had been laid open to criti- 
cism. Then Alderman Waterlow went on to say there need be no 
hesitation in tempting workmen to invest their surplus earnings in 
conjunction with the class who were better able to stand the risk which 
must always attend first experiments. On the motion of Captain 
Dresser Rogers, seconded by Mr. G. T. Dexter, the report was unani- 
mously adopted, and resolutions were passed declaring the opinion of 
the meeting to be that it was desirable to take immediate steps to 
form a company under the Limited Liability Act for the purpose of 
erecting improved dwelling-houses for the working classes, pledging 
the meeting to support such company, and appointing a committee to 
carry the decision of the meeting into effect. 

Mortality of British Towns and Cities in March.—The following 
returns are made up from the Weekly Return of Births and Deaths in 
London, and twelve other large towns of the United Kingdom. We 
have published returns from the same source for January and February, 
and present the three months for comparison, as also the quarterly 
average :— 


March. February. January. First quarter. 
1. Liverpool . . 52 Pile 40 .. 43 <n 
2. Manchester. . 41 a. a i 
3. Leeds a wee ee ae 
ee. ge ct OO Ow 
Os sc Mw 
ee «+ + ae ee Te, a oe ee 
7. emerge .. . Aww CUD eC 
8. Glasgow oo, wa a ino an 
9. Dublin . . . 82 oo 29 ee 
10. Birmingham . 30 .. 33 .. 29 «.. 30 
OE Ee ae ee Ce 
ES vee a eS OO 
OE ee ee ee: 


The deaths are arranged in this table in proportion to their numbers in 
March, but it will be seen that the death-rates for the quarter are 
similar to those of the month of March with the exception of New- 
castle, which has improved its position in March, but in the quarter 
ought to stand equal with Bristol. It will be seen that the causes of 
death are very prominent in the towns of England, and with a little 
investigation of the Registrar’s returns for those towns, the ages of 
those who die, the nature of their diseases, and the causes of the death 
might be ascertained. Before any certain measures of relief can be 
applied, this must be done. Let those mock at London who will, as 
far as the mortality of this year is concerned, it stands lowest on the 
list, and it is certainly worthy of the consideration of the wealthy towns 
of England where the mortality is so high, as to whether London is 
doing anything by way of sanitary activity which they can imitate. 
This is no question for idle contemplation. There is responsibility 
somewhere, and the blood of our fellow-creatures is calling aloud for 
immediate interference. 
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Zymotic Diseases in London, in the Quarter ending March 31. 
— We give now the deaths from zymotic diseases for each month from 
the beginning of the year, and the total to the end of March. By such 
estimates an idea may be formed of the nature of the terrible march of 
this formidable yet preventible group of diseases : 





January. February. March. Total. 
ee... oe RE . - OR oe ee 
Menles ...... =. 2971 ~«. «146. 244 . 560 
Scariet-fever . ... . 141 . 150 . 177 . 468 
es So Gb Shs SP, Oa 
Hooping-cough =... . 254 . 250 . 850 . B54 
Typhus _—e Typhus) . 281 . Ae . 1. OS 
Diarrhea , ea .. TF 9S ae 

1000 980 1303 3285 


The temperature of March was 6 degs. below the average of the month ; 
but although a possible element, it is certainly not a proved element, 
in the increase of zymotic diseases. Every form of these diseases, 
with the exception of diphtheria, were increased in March. Perhaps 
a better ‘explanation is the high temperature of the two previous 
months. There is, however, this conclusion to be drawn, that however 
favourable the general rate of mortality in London, an enormous field 
is open for still farther work in the way of sanitary reform. What 
the rate of death is to which we ought to reduce zymotic diseases 
is not yet a solved problem, but it should never be forgotten that 
zymotic are preventible diseases. 


Rickets’s Ventilating Globe Lights.—One of the most serious 
results of the civilisation of the nineteenth century has been the in- 
fluence on health of the use of gas as a means of illumination. Not only 
has gas been introduced into our workshops, factories, and shops, 
but imto our dwelling-houses, sitting-rooms, and bed-rooms. The 
splendour of its light, the comfort of its heat, and its economy, have 
led to this; but little or no attention is given to the fact, that it has 
introduced all the evils of overcrowding into establishments and 
dwelling-houses where they were never known before. The evil of 
overcrowding arises principally from the fact, that, where a large 
number of individuals are crowded together in a small space, they con- 
sume the oxygen of the air, and poison it with carbonic acid. This is 
the ngtural result of human life. A lighted gas-lamp does the same ; it 
consumes oxygen, and gives out carbonic acid gas. In either case, 
unless the foul carbonic gas is allowed to get away and fresh oxygen 
to come in, a poisonous atmosphere is generated. One gas-lamp of 
the ordinary kind consumes as much oxygen, and gives out as much 
carbonic acid gas, as five human beings. Thus in a room where ten 
individuals are dining with five gas-lamps, the latter will represent 
twenty-five other individuals. It is the same in our churches, chapels, 
theatres, places of amusements, and shops; the gas frequently con- 
sumes three times the air of the human occupants of these places, and 
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the results of a frightful and dangerous overcrowding are realised. 
This is not felt at once; but daily and hourly exposure to this influence 
produces indigestion, languor, poisoning of the blood, blood diseases, 
rheumatism, gout, scrofula, consumption, and death. To avert these 
evils something ought to be done. The ordinary attempts at ventila- 
tion are utterly insufficient, and people ought to be made aware of the 
danger they are incurring. At the same time, nothing is more demon- 
strable than that the burning of gas may be made the most efficient 
means of ventilation. The very heat it produces whilst lighting may 
be made to carry off the impure gas it engenders, and create a current 
for the introduction of pure air. A ready means of doing this for all 
places where gas is burned, has been invented by Mr. Rickets, 
whose ventilating globe light effects entirely the desirable objects we 
have referred to. Having had an opportunity of experiencing the effect 
of one of these lamps in an ordinary dining-room, we think it a duty 
to call the attention of our readers to this very simple and efficacious 
invention. The subjoined cut will give a better idea of the principle 
on which this lamp is constructed than any description we can give. 


A. Burner, and Gas Pipe to 
supply the same. 


BB. Pipe to carry off the foul 
air from the burner. 


CC. Pipe to carry off the heated 
air of the room. 


DD. Inlet for cold external 
fresh air. 


The arrows show the direction of 
the currents of air when in 


operation. 





There are many advantages to be derived from the use of this kind 
of gas-lamp; but what we are anxious to call public attention to is 
the fact, that by this arrangement all the effects of gas as an illumi- 
nator are procured, and it is actually made subservient to the ven- 
tilation and purification of the air of a room. 
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METROPOLITAN AssoOcIATION FoR Promotine Aputt Epvucation. 


Tue third annual meeting of this association, which now enjoys the 
patronage of the Prince and Princess of Wales, was held on Saturday, 
March 3, in the theatre of the Society of Arts. Earl Granville, the 
president of the association, was announced to preside, but, in conse- 
quence of his lordship having to attend a meeting of the Privy Council, 
the Right Honourable H. A. Bruce was moved to the chair. From 
the report presented, it appeared that the association has at the pre- 
sent time in union with it more than 100 schools or institutes, num- 
bering abont 15,000 members, of whom 1000 presented themselves last 
year for examination. In reference to the elementary examination, the 
following details for the past year are interesting: In the higher grade 
there were 130 candidates against 81 in the previous year; in the 
lower grades in the same periods there were 670 against 533. The 
increase in certificate-holders was not quite in proportion to the in- 
crease of candidates ; this, however, is not so much owing to the fault 
of the candidates as to the papers set by the examiners being of too 
difficult a character. Care had been taken to prevent the recurrence 
of this mistake. In the needlework examination the hope of obtaining 
the Princess of Wales's prize brought up 73 candidates in 1865 against 
10 in 1864. Of these 16 obtained certificates as good needlewomen, 
while 44 obtained passes for tolerable proficiency. In the previous 
year none of the 10 candidates obtained a certificate. In spite of this 
improvement, the committee were unable to award the much-desired 
prize, as no candidate fulfilled the requisite conditions in the examina- 
tion of elementary knowledge. In religious examination there had 
been a decrease from 161 in 1864 to 131 for 1865. In sanitary science 
there were only three candidates. The committee deeply regretted 
this, and earnestly recommended the study of these subjects, as (the 
committee remarked) to ignorance of their simplest principles may be 
traced in a great measure the extravagance, dirt, disease, and immo- 
rality found in the working-man’s home. The association had attained 
the position of metropolitan assistant to the Society of Arts in its 
measures for encouraging the education of adults. The number of 
prizes under new arrangements had during the year been largely in- 
creased. The committee regretted to state that financially the position 
of the association was unsatisfactory, there being a debt of upwards of 
70/., and urged the claims of the association to public support. On the 
motion of Mr. H. Chester, seconded by Sir F. Sandford, the report 
was unanimously adopted. Resolutions recognising the importance of 
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adult education, and approving of the operations of the association, 
were also adopted. Amongst the speakers were Sir T. Phillips, the Rev. 
A. B. Sutor (Bishop Designate of Nelson), Rev. Mr. Shaw, and the 
Rev. Mr. Oakley. The Rev. Mr. M‘Kilvan (hon. secretary) and Mr, 
H. H. Sales (secretary) were re-elected. 


Tue SusurBan VILLAGE AND GENERAL Dwe.iines Company, Limitep. 


The object of this new company is stated to be the useful one of pro- 
viding healthy and comfortable dwellings for the population of London, 
Upon the existing rate of growth in population the prospectus estimates 
that, during the next ten years, dwelling-house accommodation will be 
required for six hundred thousand people; whereas, in the past year 
alone, upon the authority of Lord Shaftesbury, three thousand five 
hundred houses were destroyed in order to make room for public im- 
provements, thus dispossessing twenty thousand people of their homes. 
Bills are now before Parliament for works in the metropolis, which, if 
carried, will involve the demolition of sixteen thousand houses, con- 
taining a hundred thousand inhabitants. This company also proposes 
to construct houses for the middle classes, and to purchase suburban 
estates with that object. The capital is 1,000,000/., in 100,000 shares, 
of 101. each, but with a first issue of 200,000/. 


Socrety or Arts. 


On Wednesday, March 21, Professor Leone Levi read a paper on 
“ Deer Forests and Highland Agriculture in relation to the Supply of 
Food.” After speaking of the destructive effects of the cattle plague, 
the author drew attention to the general question of the production of 
food in the British Islands, and the state of agriculture throughout the 
country. He then spoke of the thinly populated Highlands of Scotland, 
with their wild wood, water, and mountain scenery. He said that 
the landed proprietors in those districts have curiously found out that 
land left wild and uncultivated, and dedicated to deer and rabbits, yields 
the largest returns. There are now 2,000,000 acres of forests in this 
part of Scotland, in which the fox, wild cat, marten, polecat, weasel, and 
Alpine hare are common. He condemned the present process of con- 
verting tillage land into sheep-walks, and recommended that endeavours 
should be made to reinstate an agricultural population in the country. 
He said that beef and mutton were of far more national value than 
venison, and concluded by stating “that the gross misappropriation of 
such land, and the great need of endeavouring to increase the produc- 
tion of animal food at home, are sufficient reasons for the institution of 
a public inquiry on the subject, and that, following the precedents of 
commissions and committees on waste lands, it is highly desirable that 
a Royal Commission should be issued to inquire into the extent and 
character of the forests and uncultivated lands in the Highlands, and 
how far such lands are capable of being rendered productive for agri- 
culture, and otherwise to report on the state of Highland agriculture, 
and generally on the economic condition of the people in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland.” 
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Tue Mancnester Meetine or THe NaTionaL AssociaTION FOR THE 
Promorion oF SociaL SciENcE. 


The Local Committee appointed to make preparations for the above 
meeting, met on Wednesday the 11th of April, in the Town Hall, 
Manchester. After some formal business, Mr. Maclure, one of the 
Local Secretaries, announced that the magistrates of the Salford Hun- 
dred had at their quarter sessions, on the previous Monday, granted 
the Manchester Assize Courts for the purposes of the Association free 
of charge. The Rev. 8. Alfred Steinthal then reported that the 
Executive Committee had determined to raise a guarantee fund to 
cover the expenses of the meeting, the fund to be at least 10,000/., and 
read a list of subscriptions already promised, amounting to 1400. 
Local Vice-Presidents for the meeting were then nominated, and a 
list of sectional local secretaries adopted. The names of the last are 
for the Jurisprudence Department, Mr. Unwin, pro tem. for the Sub- 
sections of International and Municipal Law, Mr. A. Aspland for Cri- 
minal Law ; for the Education Department, the Rev. Mr. Kennedy, one 
of her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, Mr. J. 8. Mayson, the Secre- 
tary of the Education Aid Society, and Mr. G. Richardson; for the 
Health Department, Dr. Morgan and Mr. A. Ransome; and for the 
Department of Economy and Trade, Messrs. Hugh Fleming, T. 
Browning, and Dr. J. Watts. 


Workrne Men’s Cuvs anv Iystitvtre Unston. 


The first of a series of social meetings, under the auspices of the 
Council of the Institute Union, was held on April the 18th, in the 
Lower-hall, Exeter Hall. Their object, as announced by the Council, 
is “ the promotion of friendly social intercourse between working men 
and persons in other ranks of greaterculture.” The Ear! of Lichfield, 
who occupied the chair, said the subject for discussion that evening 
was :—“ How far are the disadvantages under which the working classes 
labour attributable to causes within or beyond their own control?” An 
immense improvement had taken place in the condition of the working 
classes during the last half century. But there was yet much—too 
much—to be done. He believed it was for the working classes to do 
most of that which remained to be done for themselves, yet he always 
felt a deep satisfaction, whenever he attended a meeting of the working 
classes, at the readiness with which they accepted any proposition on 
the part of others to help them with the work they had in hand. He 
therefore thought that those who, like himself, had worldly advantages 
with which the working class were not blessed, could not better occupy 
their time than in assisting as far as they could to elevate the condition 
of those below them. It was for that reason he was present. He did 
not pretend to say he was in a position to give them much advice, but 
he attended to hear what those who represented the working classes 
had to say on the subject for discussion. Mr. John Bainbridge, a 
working man, then read a paper on the question for discussion. Mr, 
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Layard, M.P., briefly addressed the meeting. He had attended some 
of the meetings of the club last year, and derived great instruction from 
the discussions which took place, and which were carried on with calm- 
ness, good sense, and moderation. Several working men took part in 
the discussion, and a vote of thanks to the chairman closed the 
proceedings. 


Metrorouitan Monicrpaitigs. 


April 18, a meeting of gentlemen favourable to the principle of the 
bill to be introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. J. 8. Mill, 
M.P., Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., and Mr. Tomline, M.P., for the establish- 
ment of municipal corporations within the metropolis, was held at 6, 
Whitehall, Mr. T. H. Walter in the chair. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings it was explained that some months since, in consequence of a 
letter from Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, a meeting of dele- 
gates from metropolitan parishes took place, at which it was unani- 
mously resolved that the present unsatisfactory state of affairs rendered 
municipal action on the part of the metropolis highly desirable, and 
Mr. Mill, M.P., having subsequently intimated his entire approval of 
the proposal, a bill had been prepared, which that gentleman had 
undertaken to introduce into the House of Commons. The object of 
the measure was to remedy existing municipal grievances by bring- 
ing about a complete reorganisation of municipal institutions through- 
out the metropolis, without impairing the principle of self-govern- 
ment, without assailing the idea of municipal authority, without 
increasing the power of the State, and yet with a visible and 
sufficient cure for the existing conflict of authorities. Many of the 
persons interested had affirmed the principle of the measure, and it was 
now proposed to form a committee to assist the promoters in carrying 
it through Parliament. It was further explained that the question 
was entirely free of political bias, and that members of all parties re- 
garded the movement with considerable favour. It was also stated 
that Dr. Farr, Mr. Horton (of the Registrar-General’s Department), 
Mr. Hickson, and Mr. Edwin Chadwick (formerly of the Poor-law 
Board), had rendered valuable assistance in framing the bill, and that 
those gentlemen were to give evidence in favour of the measure before 
the parliamentary committee now inquiring into the system of metro- 
politan government and taxation. On the motion of Mr. Beal, seconded 
by Mr. Edwards, it was resolved “That a committee, with power to 
add to their number, be appointed. ” 


Tue Merropo.itan Association FoR PromoTinGc A MORE ErrectTvaL 
CoNCENTRATION OF CHARITABLE Errorts 1x Lonpon anp ELsE- 
WHERE. 


Under this title an association, with the following objects in view, 
has been formed = 
1. The establishment of a central office in London, where reliable in- 
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formation relating to the various charities may be obtained, and the 
meeting together of persons interested in such institutions facilitated. 
2. The holding of occasional conversaziones and discussions on charit- 
able matters, at which persons of all opinions will be invited to come 
together, in the hope of thereby attaining more definite results than 
could be expected from individual efforts. 3. The occasional publica- 
tion and diffusion of useful papers on the special subjects treated by the 
Association. 4. The communication with foreigners and others who 
from their position may be peculiarly enabled to furnish information on 
the subjects from time to time coming under the notice of the Asso- 
ciation. 5. The promotion of a more general spirit of co-operation 
amongst all existing institutions of a kindred character. It has 
further been suggested, should the Association become sufficiently ex- 
tensive, that an arrangement for an interchange of hospital tickets and 
other orders for charitable institutions might be effected through the 
agency of the Association, thereby saving to its members the time and 
trouble now expended in canvassing for such assistance. 

It is also hoped that a reading-room in which the reports of all 
the charities may be filed, special publications provided for the benefit 
of members, and light refreshment supplied, if necessary, may be insti- 
tuted in connexion with the Association. Communications are re- 
quested to be made to Messrs. Alsager Hay Hill, 5, Mitre-court, 
Temple, E.C.; and George M. Hicks, Reform Club, Pall Mall, W. 
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AFFILIATION OF ILLEGITIMATE CHILDREN. 
To the Editor of the Socta Science JourRNAL. 


Str,—Agreeing as I do generally with the suggestions contained in a paper on this 
subject, read on the 26th of February, and printed in your number for April, I am in- 
duced to offer a few remarks on it, showing the difficulties which beset boards of 
guardians and relieving officers in carrying out the existing law. 

Mothers of illegitimate children can and do claim support and medical attendance 
during confinement, and being under no obligation to declare the paternity of their 
children, the father is exempted from all pecuniary responsibility, and the mother is 
free to return to him as soon as her health is re-established, without doing an hour's 
work in repayment of the cost of her maintenance; so that it is to the interest of both 
parties to avoid all declaration of the paternity, though it may really be no secret to 
any one. This process can be, and is often repeated, whenever the mother, not being 
a wife, is with child. 

In addition to this premium on illegitimate intercourse, the woman or her children, 
whenever suffering from illness of any kind, can claim assistance from the poor rates, 
notwithstanding that her paramour is in full work; whereas, if she was his wife, he 
would be forced to maintain her. 

There are many other instances in which the inability of making legal relief de- 
pendent on character or conduct, necessarily causes it to be harsh in its general 
application to all but the very aged or disabled poor, and for this there seems no 
possible remedy but private supplementary charity, methodically carried on as in 
France, Germany, and some other countries. Those who exclaim most loudly at the 
shortcomings of legal relief to the poor are often, I fear, those least inclined to help 
them by any self-sacrifice on their own part. 

Your obedient Servant, 
April 7, 1866. A Poor-Law GUARDIAN. 





AMENDMENT OF THE LAW—CLERKS TO COUNTY JUSTICES. 


To the Editor of the Soctay Science JOURNAL, 


Srn,—lI observe that a bill has been brought before Parliament to restrain clerks 
to justices from conducting prosecutions recommended by themselves. 

Ought not the principle to be carried farther, and clerks to justices be no longer 
paid by fees but by salaries? At all events, in cases of police or public prosecution, 
fees, if levied, should be paid by the county, their cost to be repaid in whole, or in 
part, by fines levied from offenders, which fines, to be equal and just, should have 
reference to the means of the offender as well as to the nature of the offence. In 
many cases fine and imprisonment would be a more suitable punishment than either 
alone. 

The tendency of the present system is, that the police prefer prosecuting cases 
easily proved, and likely to be undefended, rather than more serious breaches of the 
law by persons in better circumstances, and therefore better able to defend them- 
selves. 

Venial offences by the poorest persons, which, if noticed at all, would be amply 
atoned for by a fine of a few shillings, are, if a conviction takes place, punished in 
addition by a further inelastic fine of ten or twelve shillings for expenses, and this 
quite irrespective of the means of the offenders. 
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It is almost too self-evident to be worth mentioning (but that it is often over- 
looked) that a fine of 12s. is a very different punishment to a man earning only 
9s. a week, than it is to one of ample means, 

There may be a tyranny under legal forms worse than mere personal tyranny, as 
being more difficult to escape from, and it is noteworthy with reference to this question, 
that the first breach of the law by the rebels in Jamaica was a refusal in open court 
to pay 12s. 6d. expenses in addition to a fine of 4s. imposed by a stipendiary 
magistrate. Your obedient Servant, 


J.P. 


NEGLECT OF SUPPORTING WIVES. 
To the Editor of the Soctau Science JouRNAL. 


Srr,—I send you the following from a local paper, for the benefit of your corres- 
pondent, J. B. 


FAREHAM. 


Petty Sessions, Monday, 12th instant.—Present: Sir Lucius Curtis, Bart., K.C.B. 
Chairman, Sir Henry D. Chads, G.C.B., Spencer Smith, Esq., Major Wingate, and 
Captain Brace. 

NEGLECTING To Support a Wire.—George Payne, of Wymering, was charged by 
Mr. George Ives, one of the relieving officers of the Fareham Poor-law Union, with 
neglecting to support his wife, whereby she had become chargeable to the parish of 
Wymering. The relieving officer proved the chargeability of the woman, and that he 
had afforded relief to her to the amount of 5s. 99d. The defendant, who worked at 
the new railway station at Landport, stated that he earned 2s. 6d. per day when the 
weather permitted him to work all day, and that it was no use to give his wife any 
money. He was offered the opportunity of settling the case by reimbursing the 
parish, and agreeing to support his wife, but he persisted that it was no use to give 


her any money, and was convicted and sentenced to one calendar month’s imprison- 
ment with hard labour. Yours, &c. 


March 20. A. B. 
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